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MR. COBBETT’S SPEECHES 
TO THE PEOPLE: 


On the subject of the King’s 


Speech to Parliament. 





Speeecu II. 





Kensington, 16th Feb. 1825. 
To THE PEOPLE, 


Iy my first Speech, I had time 
to notice, im a particular manner, 
none but the two first paragraphs 
of the King’s Speech to the Par- 
liament. There remain 17 para- 
graphs to notice; but, it will, I 
dare say, be a great comfort to the 
reader to know, that the greater 
part of these will (for the present 
at least) be dismissed with very 
little ceremony. Indeed, it is my 
intention to confine myself to those 
paragraphs which treat of Ireland, 
that unfortunate ‘ sister” of ours. 
Seeing, however, that several of 
the other paragraphs, though they 
do not actually make mention of 
[reland, speak of matters which 


one cannot, for a moment, look at 
without seeing how closely they 
are connected with Ireland, I shall 
have to refer to those paragraphs ; 
and, as those who may read this 
Speech of mine, may possibly not 
have read my first Speech, or may 
not have the paragraphs of the 
King’s Speech ready at hand, I 
shall insert again all those para- 
graphs, on which I have not re- 
marked in my first Speech. 


3. “ Itis no small addition to the 
gratification of his Majesty, that Ire. 
land is participating in the general 
prosperity. 

4. “‘ The outrages, for the suppres- 
sion of which extraordinary powers 
were confided to his Majesty, harg 
so far ceased, as to warrant the sus- 
pension of the exercise of those pow- 


ers in most of the districts heretofore 
disturbed. 


5. “ Industry and commercial en- 
terprise are extending themselves im 
that part of the United Kingdom. 


6. “ It is therefore the more to be 


regretted, that Associations should © 
exist in Ireland, which have adopted 
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proceedings irreconcileable with the 
spirit of the Constitution, and calcu- 
lated, by exciting alarm and by exas- 
perating animosities to endanger the 
peace of Society, and to retard the 
course of National Improvement. 

7. “ His Majesty relies upon your 
wisdom to consider without delay, 


| sessions, will render some augmen- 


tation in his military establish- 
ments indispensible. His Majesty 
has, however, the sincere gratifi- 
catién of believing, that, notwith- 
standing the increase of expense, 
arising out of this augmentation, 
such is the flourishing condition, 





and progressive improvement of 
the Revenue, that it will still be 
in your power, without affecting 
public credit, to give additional faci- 
lities to the national industry, and 
to make a further reduction in the 
burdens of his people. 


the means of applying a remedy to 
this evil. 


8. “Tlis Majesty further recom- 
mends the renewal of the inquiries 
instituted last Session into the State 
of Ireland. 





9. “ His Majesty has seen with : 
regret, the interruption of tranquil- | My Lords and Gentlemen, 


| 


lity in India, by the unprovoked ag- | 13. “ His Majesty commands us 
gression and extravagant pretensions | to inform you, that his Majesty con- 
of the Burmese Government, which | tinues to receive from his Allies, and 
rendered hostile operations against | generally from all Princes and States, 
that State unavoidable. assurances of their unabated desire 
10. “It is, however, satisfactory | maintain and cultivate the Rela- 
to find that none of the other Native | tions of Peace with his Majesty, and 
Powers have manifested any un-| With each other, and that it is ‘his 
friendly disposition, and that the | Majesty’s constant endeavour to pre- 
bravery and conduct displayed by | 5¢tve the general tranquillity. 
the forces already employed against| 14. “‘ The negotiations which have 
the enemy, afford the most favour-| been so long carried on, through his. 
able prospect of a successful termina- | Majesty's Ambassador at Constanti- 
tion of the contest, nople, between the Emperor of Rus- 
sia and the Ottoman Porte, have 


“* Gentlemen of the House of Commons, . 
been brought to an amicable issue. 





11. “ Ilis Majesty has directed us , 
to inform you, that the Estimates of 15, “‘ His Majesty has directed to 


the year will be forthwith laid before sila aohne you, copies of arrange- 
you. ments which have been entered into 


with the Kingdoms of Denmark and 
Hanover, for improving the Com- 
mercial Intercourse between those 
States and the United Kingdom. 


12, “ The state of India, and cir- 
cumstances connected with other 
parts of his Majesty's Foreign Pos- 
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16. “ A Treaty, having for its ob- 
ject the more effectual suppression 
of the Slave Trade, has been con- 
cluded between his Majesty and the 
King of Sweden; a copy of which 
Treaty, as soon as the ratificatiuns 
thereof shall have been exchanged, 
his Majesty has directed to be laid 
before you. 


17. “ Some difficulties have arisen 
with respect te the ratification of the 
Treaty for the same object, which 
was negotiated last year between his 
Majesty and the United States of 
America. These difficulties, how- 
ever, his Majesty trusts, will not 
finally impede the conclusion of so 
beneficial an arrangement. 


18. “ In conformiiy with the de- 
clarations which have been repeat- 
edly made by his Majesty, his Ma- 
jesty has, taken measures for con- 
firming by Treaties the Commer- 
cial Relations already subsisting be- 
tween this kingdom and those coun- 
tries. of America, which appeared to 
have established their separation 
from Spain, So soon as these Trea- 
ties shall be completed, his Majesty 
will direct copies of them to be laid 
before you. 


19. “ His Majesty commands us 
not to conclude without congratu 
lating you upon the continued im- 
provement in the state of the Agri- 
cultural interest, the solid foundation 
of our national prosperity ; nor with- 
out informing you, that evident ad- 


relief which you have recently given 
to commerce by the removal of ine 
convenient restrictions. 


20. “ His Majesty recommends to 
you to persevere (as. circumstances 
may allow) in the removal of similar 
restrictions; and his Majesty directs 
us to assure you that you may rely 
upon his Majesty’s cordial co-opera- 
tion in fostering and extending that 
Commerce, which, whilst it is, under 
the blessing of Providence, a main 
source of strength and power to this 
Country, contributes in no less-a de~ 
gree to the happiness and civilization 
of mankind.” 

In putting off my remarks on 
the part of the Speech, relating to. 
freland, I was partly actuated by. 
a desire: to see, before I touched, 
on the subject, what sort of mea-. 
sure would be. brought forward in, 
consequence of the recommendae. 
tion contained in the: 7th. para-, 
graph of the King’s Speech; and, 
though the speech of Mr. GouL- 
BuRN,, of. the 10th instant, dees 
not give me full and particular, 
information on this head, it shows. 
me, that a law is to be passed. to, 
“* put down” that body, which is. 
called. the CATHOLIC ASSO. 
CIATION, and. which: has_ been, 
made known in England: by the, 
eloquence and just sentiments of, 
its- members. : 
_ As to. the cause, which. the Ase 
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sociation was formed to support, 
all its merits have been so much 
more ably discussed out-of-doors 
than in-doors, that what has been 
said about it within the latter shall 
not occupy the time of me and 
my readers for one single moment. 
Indeed, all that I have seen, in 
the newspapers, in the shape of 
speeches, appears to amount, as to 
the nature and merits of the cause, 
to just nothing at all. The whole 
that has been said on the side of 


& measure to put down the Asso- 
CIATION amounts to nothing more 
than a criticism on its language 
and conduct. Its object, its openly 
avowed and well-known object, 
which, one would have thought 
ought to be the main topic of 
attention with the Parliament, 
seems to have been wholly left 
out of view. It is the language 
of the members and their mode of 
proceeding to which alone excep- 
tion has been taken. 

As to the first, it is not a little 
eurious, that many of the “ gentle- 
men opposite ” have observed, that 
they do not justify the language of 
the Association ; on which, I dare 
say, the Association willobserve, 
that they do not stand in need of 
any such justification; and that 
they thank the worthy orators as 
much as if they did. However, 


that their language has not been 
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criminal has been proved by the 
best of all possible tests. Aye, 
says the Morning Chronicle of the 
4th instant, in what it calls a re- 
port of Mr. Cannino’s speech of 
the 3rd, but the language has been 
menacing ; and “ this country is 
not to be menaced”! But, let us 
take the very words ; for, they are 
of great importance. They touch 
a string that sets the whole soul in 
motion, prefaced as they are, too, 
hy a most curious doctrine relative 


to “ Christian charity.” 

“ According to the Hon. and 
‘“ Learned Gentleman, the Catho- 
“lic Association interfered, and 
‘ performed that which, it would 
‘appear, the Government were 
“ unable to effect. How was it 
“that this was accomplished ? 
“ They said to the general body 
‘ of Roman Catholics—We com- 
“ mand you to be peaceful by the 
“hate which you bear to your 
“ Orange brethren. Is this Chris 
“tian charity or Christian feel- 
“ ing? Good God! is it not enough 
“ to stamp forever the character 
‘‘of the Association, who were 
‘capable of writing such words, 
“and who, when called upon, 
‘“‘ were found ready to reiterate 
“them? To be in peace with 
“ your Protestant brethren by the 
“t hate you bear them! Is this the 
“ religious principle on which Ca~ 
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“ tholics act? Ihopenot. Iam 
“ sure it is not Christianity, and I 
“trust it is not the creed of the 
“ Catholic body; or, if it be, I 
‘* have been in a fatal error in ad- 
“‘ vocating their cause [cheers.] 
“In the name of the Catholic 
“* Body, then, I must take leave to 
“ protest against the statement of 
“the Hon. and Learned Gentle- 
“ man. I must protest also against 
‘‘ his assertion, that it would be 
‘* wrong to impose a legal restraint 
** upon the actions of the Catholic 
“* Body, or that an evil would be 
“ produced by such a restraint. 
“ Does the Hon. and Learned 
‘* Gentleman know so little of this 
“ country, as to suppose that it is 
“ to be intimidated by any threat 
** which may be held out against it ? 
‘* T have already advocated, and 
** shall continue to advocate, the 
** cause of that people, but, in in- 
* terfering with this Association, I 
“ feel, that so far from doing them 
* an evil, I should be of essential 
“‘ benefit in ridding them of that 
** incubus by which they have been 
**s0 long oppressed, and which 
“renders them unsightly to the 
“view, and was likely to turn 
*‘ against them the face of every 
“man who did not wish to be 
“ bullied and browbeaten into any 
** set of opinions.” ~ 

Now, asto the “ Christian cha- 
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rity,” which, as he would have us 
believe, the Association violated 
in their advice to the Catholics to 
bé quiet, how was it violated by 
that advice ? Itis not true, that the 
AssociaTion said, we ‘“‘ COM- 
MAND you.” This is wholly 
untrue. Neither is it true, that 
the Catholics were advised to hate 
their Orange brethren; and here 
are two untruths; for, they were 
not advised to hate at all; and, 
then, never did the Association 
call the Orangemen the brethren 
of the Catholics. The advice was 
this: Be upon your guard against 
those who would gladly see you 
commit that which would injure 
your cause: be upon your guard 
against the arts of those who would 
gladly irritate you to the commis- 
sion of crimes: act in such a way 
as not to give your foes a handle 
against you. This was the ad- 
vice alluded to; and, if this be to 
show a want of “ Christian cha- 
rity,” what father, what mother, 
is not guilty of this want, when- 
ever they have to give advice to 
children, who are of impetuous 
characters, who are surrounded 
with enemies and exposed to. 
temptation? *** Do ot furnish 
“‘ your enemies with a handle 
“ against “you.” Where is’ the 
father, mother, or friend, who has 
not, at’ some time or‘other, given 
| 
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advice like this? ‘‘ Hear me, 
O Lord,” says Davin, (Psal. 13.) 
“ lest mine enemy say, I have 
“« prevailed against him; and thoge 
“ that trouble me rejoice.” Saint 
Pavt says, (Phil. Chap. 3.) “ Be- 
“ware of dogs, beware of evil 
‘* workers.” And, had the Apos- 
tle in his eye; could he have in 
his eye, enemies greater to his 
flock than the Orangemen are of 
the Catholics ! Speaking to Ti- 
rus, (Chap. 2.) Saint Paul says: 
* Use sound speech that cannot 
“be condemned ; that he that is 
“of the contrary part may be 
“ashamed, having no evil thing 
** to say of you.” Here the mo- 
live is, to prevent the exhorted 
party from affording his enemy 
ground of accusation against him. 
And this is precisely the motive, 
to which Mr. Cannine is repre- 
sented as ascribing a want of 
‘* Christian charity”! The Apos- 
tle holds out the same motive to 
omen, when he is exhorting them 
be modest, industrious, and 
ce. “ IT will therefore, (1 Tim. 
" Unap. 5.) that the younger wo- 
“ men marry, bear children, guide 
“the house, give none occasion to 
“ the adversary to speak reproach- 
“* fully.” 
So you see, Mr. Cannine, that 
you have been grossly misrepre- 
sented by the broad-sheeted bro- 








thers ; or that, though “ Captain 
of Eton,” (precious balderdash ') 
you are no Doctor, except, per- 
haps, after the manner of our eld 
friend, the “* great Doctor” of 
all. What! you have, then, dis- 
covered at last, that it is not Chris- 
tianity to exhort men “ to be- 
“ ware of dogs; to beware of evil- 
‘“‘ workers;” to be upon their 
guard against those who would 
wish to lead them into crime and 
disgrace’ Push on, then, if this 
really be your doctrine, and you 
come out at this point; namely, 
that we show a want of “ Chris- 
tian charity,” if we earnestly 
exhort our friends and neigh- 
bours, or even our children, to 
refrain from doing evil from the 
motive of depriving the Devil 
of a triumph! The Devil may, 
though many will doubt the fact, 
be amore bitter enemy of man- 
kind than the Orangeman is of 
the Catholic ; he may, though I 
doubt that fact, be more desirous 
to seduce mankind to their de- 
struction than the Orange crew 
are to seduce the Catholics to 
their destruction; but, at any rate, 
if, to warn the Catholics to be- 
ware of the Orangemen, be te 
show a want of “ Christian cha- 
rity,” Saint Paul certainly showed 
it, when he exhorted his followers 
“to beware of dogs and evil- 
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workers ;” and, if to advise men; poor animal, is, his being brought 
to act lawfully and peaceably | upon his haunches ; and, not un- 
from the motive of depriving their | frequently, he is precipitated on 
well-known, their long-standing, his knees and nose; not to men- 
their implacable foes of all ground tion, that the machine often passes 
of charge against them ; if this be over him and crushes him hors de 
to show a want of “ Christian combat, while, so ludicrous, too, 
charity ;” if this be to show that is the effect altogether, that the 
Mr. O’Connect and his fellow-| beholders, unless they have an 


labourers do not follow the pre- 
cepts of “ Christianity ;” then do 
those depart from those precepts, 
who exhort men to be good, lest 
they gratify the malice of the 
Devil! 

* Captain of Eton” as long 
and as much as you please, you 
will not get out of that cleft stick. 
Come, then, Sir, do not guit the 
Catholics on this ground ; let not 
this be the cause of your talking 
of having been in a “ fatal error 
in advocating their cause ;’ do 
not, I pray you, suffer your ex- 
treme attachment to “* Christian 
charity,” your fervent, but mis- 
guided zeal for ‘‘ Christianity,” 
induce you to back out on grounds 
like these, notwithstanding an inti- 
mation of the intended backing may 
be received with “ CHEERS.” 
Backing is, though on smooth 
and level ground, always an awk- 
ward and a somewhat ugly opera- 


tion; and, when it is up-hill, it. 


is really perilous. The very least 
evil, that generally befalls the 


uncommon portion of charity, are 
more disposed to laugh than to 
weep. 

I now come to the “ /anguage,” 
as it is called, of the Assocra- 
tion, which language the “ gen- 
tlemen opposite” observed, that 
they did not mean to justify. 
Why, as to language, that of the 
Association is the same as that of 
the ‘“‘ gentlemen” in question, only 
a great deal more eloquent, and 
beyond all measure more frank 
and more home to the point. Oh, 
no! There is nothing in the lan- 
guage: it is the sentiments of 
which Mr. Cannine finds fault ; 
and, the principal of these, is, 
that the Association holds ont 
threats. ‘* Does the honourable 
and learned gentleman,” says Mr. 
Canninc, “ know 50 little of this 
“ country, as to suppose that it is 
‘* to be intimidated by any threat 





“ which may be held out against 
“it?” He afterwards talks about 
not being “ bullied and brow- 





beaten into a set of opinions.” 
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What “ set of opinions” have the 
Association wanted any body to 
adopt? They have held forth 
“ no set of opinions.” They have 
formed themselves into a deliber- 
ative body, for the purpose of ob- 
taining what he himself has con- 
tended to be their right. What, 
then, can he mean by “ set of 
opinions” * 

But, let us come tothe ‘“‘ threat’; 
And 
first, mark the phrase, *‘ this coun- 
try”! 


for this is the great matter. 


; * This country is not to 
be intimidated by any threat.” 
Here is a lure for John Bull; 
but, John is wiser than he used to 
be : he has not had all his school- 
ing for nothing: Jonx’s eye is 
sharper than it was; and he gets 
a glance at the strings that the 
chaff would fain hide from his 
sight. Joun has learned, that 
** No Popery” has cost him many, 
many millions ; and he now pretty 
well knows, that, if the Catholics 
had their rights, he might, and 
probably would, be relieved from 
the taxes on his malt, soap, and 
candles! 

And, “ this country”? What 
is this country, when we speak of 
its being not to be intimidated? 


Mr. Caxnine cannot mean the 


earth, the trees, the hedges and 
underwoods. 


No: he means the 
people, to be sure; and he must 
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mean the people as a whole ; and 
then comes the fact, that those 
whom he calls the threateners form 
a full third part of this same peo- 
ple! They, then, are a part of 
‘this country”; a circumstance 
which the Captain of Eton seems 
to have wholly overlooked. For, 
surely, he never can have meaned 
to hold up this “ United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland” as 
divided into two. Such an idea 
may be seemly enough in the 
smutty and punning John Bull 
newspaper; but, very unseemly 
in a Secretary of State. This 
wholesale and retail dealer in 
smut at seven pence half-penny a 
packet, who talks of ‘ conquering 
Ireland again,” may, consistently 
enough, speak of “ ¢his country ” 
not being intimidated by threats 
from Ireland ; but, I must, though 
it came from the Captain himself, 
be allowed to question the pro- 
priety of the phrase as coming 
from a Secretary of State. 

Well; but, what is this threat 
afterall? Is it Mr. O'Connex’s 
saying, that, if Ireland were to be 
goaded on to a state of madness, 
he hoped a Boxivar would arise 
to be her deliverer? I have here- 
tofore clearly proved, that this ex- 
pression was strictly lawful and 
highly laudable. Why, no; itis 
not this particular expression that 
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is alluded to, when a “‘ threat” is| adopt a certain measure. What, 


talked of. Whatis alluded to is 
this; in many of the speeches 
made in the AssocraTIONn ; in se- 
veral pamphlets coming from 
Catholics, and particularly in that 
of the learned, eloquent, frank and 
honest Dr. Doyxer, it has been 
explicitly stated, that, in case of 
another war, the Catholics of Ire- 
land (who are, in fact, the people 
of Ireland) would, if their wrongs 
then remained utfredressed, if the 
persecution of them were perse- 
vered in, net stir hand or foot to 
resist the enemy ; and that, in rea- 
lity, Ireland, instead of forming a 
large part of the strength where- 
with to cope with the foe, would 
form a great deduction from the 


of 


kingdom, and would require a 


strength the rest of the 
monstrous army to keep her out 
of the hands of France and Ame- 
This is 
the “ threat” that is harped upon! 
A pretty thing to call this a 


** threat,” even if it had, unmixed 


rica, united in such war. 


with any other matter, come, in 
so many words, and in the form of 
a resolution, from the Associa- 
tron itself. What is there in this 
‘“* threat”, as it is called, more 
than a yiece of political reason- 
ing? It is merely stating what the 
speakers and writers believe must 
e the consequence of refusing to 


then, when I was telling the Re- 
cent, in 1812, what would be the 
consequence of his going to war 
(on the ther ground) with the 
United States, was I to be looked 
upon as holding out a “ threat” 
to him and to “ ¢ks country” ? 
At this rate Mr. Cannine himself 
is threatening ‘‘¢his country” when 
he is foretelling the consequences 
of not putting down the Catholic 
Association. 

As to the correctness of this 
piece of political reasoning, few 
men, in their sober senses, will 
attempt to dispute it; and the 
wonder, the greatest wonder of all, 





to me, is, that the Protestant 
land-owners in Ireland are not the 


very foremost, in pressing for the 
measure which the Catholics call 
for. For my part, if I were one 
of them, I should not, unless that 


measure be adopted, think my es- 





| tate worth seven years’ purchase. 


The measures now announced to 
us, in the 18th paragraph of the 
King’s Speech, contain reasons 
much more than sufficient to con- 
vince any man in his senses, that 
a war is already brewing, and 
that the real grounds of it will 
naturally connect themselves in 
the most direct manner, with the 
affairs and the great question of 
Ireland; always keeping in our 
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view, that while the United States|dudgeon, bristle up, say they 
will now take care, that we get no | “‘ know little of them who think 
advantageous fuoting in Bolivar’s| “ they are to be intimidated by 
country, or any other part of that | “ any threat,’ refuse to do the 
continent, France is in actual | thing merely because they have 
possession of Capiz and Co-|been threatened with conse- 
RUNNA, @ possession which she| quences, and go fairly off to 
will hold with the hearty appro-| Saran in order to show their 
batiun of all the Powers of the | “* pluck” ! 





Continent, dear, dear, most dear| Come, come; this is glaring 
Haxover only excepted ; always | nonsense, be it from Eton or from 


keeping in our minds, too, what ‘Oxford. Let us look at the mat- 





Paine said, in his letter to Jerrer- 
son; namely, that “ ten thousand 
“ Americans and forty thousand 
‘stand of spare arms, landed in 
“ Ireland, would make a surpris- 
“ing change in the affairs of this 
*€ whole world.” He thought the 
thing practicable, when America 
had only Mr. Canwnina’s “sis 
“ fir-frigates with bits of striped 
“bunting flying at their mast 
“ heads.” What would it be, then, 
at this time! 


What, then, is it to threaten 


“ this country” to foresee and | 

} 
forete] these consequences? Is | 
every argument, that appeals to | 


a man’s natural love of safety, a/| 


threat against him? Writers and 
speakers and preachers also must 
shut up their mouths then; for, 
even in the case of the latter, if 
he hint to his flock, that the Devil 
will have them, unless they do 
this or that, they may take it in 

















ter with a little more of plain 
common sense; and let us ask, 
whether it be reasonable to sup- 


pose, that, in case of war (the 


wrongs of Ireland remaining un- 
redressed), the enemy will not en- 
deavour to profit from the discon- 
tents in Ireland: whether it be 
reasonable to suppose, that the 
Catholics will not wish for, at 
least, relief from the events of 
war! Was it thought unnatural 
and wicked in the Protestants of 
France (a mere handful in pro- 
portion to the Irish Catholics) to 
solicit aid from England, and to 
receive money and arms in con- 
sequence of their solicitations ? 
Has not Elizabeth, the “ VIR- 
GIN,” been applauded to the 
skies for the aid she gave to the 
Protestants of France and the 
Low Countries against their Ca- 
tholic sovereigns, though those 
Protestants were innovators, while 
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the Catholics of Ireland are not? 
And, was not Charles the First 
executed by Protestants, and was 
it not, by those Protestants who 
put him to death, 
amongst his crimes, that he did 


numbered 


not render efficient aid to the 
Protestants of France’? Yet, with 
all these well-known facts, and 
scores of others, of a like nature, 
furnished by the history of almost 
our own day; with all these star- 
ing him full in the face, can it be 
true, that we have a Secretary of 
State to give the name of “ threat” 
to a suggestion, to a mere sug- 
gestion, that it is possible that the 
oppressed Catholics of Ireland 
may, in a future war (their op- 
pressions remaining), not hate the 
enemy, not fight against him with 
so much sincerity and devotion as 
Orangemen might be disposed to 
wish? What! dare to suggest : 
oh, wicked Association! Dare 
to throw out a hint, that the day 
may not be very distant when the 
Orangemen will want the aid of 
the Catholics against a foreign 
enemy! And, what is more, oh, 
audacious Association! Dare 
to hint (though cautiously enough, 
indeed,) that six millions of Ca- 
tholics might not be so ready as 
might be wished to fight up to 
their knees in blood, in order to 


perpetuate the domination of four 
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hundred thousand Protestants over 
them ! 

But, was it prudent in the Asso- 
ciation to put forth such sugges 
tions? The answer must depend 
on that which we are to give to a 
previous question ; namely, was it 
prudent for the Association to 
say any thing; or, at least, any 
thing likely to produce effect as to 
their object? What; were they to 
use no argument addressed to the 
interests of those who had the power 
to relieve them? Were they to 
say, or act as if they believed, that 
those who withheld their rights 
could not possibly gain any thing 
Were they 
to abstain from every thing likely 
to make Protestants see, that their 
own good, their own safety, were 
involved in the thing prayed for ? 
Did any man, or set of men, in their 
senses, ever act thus? When we 
wish others to yield to us that which 
they withhold, and to which we put 
forward a claim, do we not first 
send them ‘“‘a lawyer’s letter”? 
And is this called a “ threat’? 
And are we never to pay a bill, 
because we know that we must pay 
my... Oe 

Moreover, as to the prudence of- 
this language called threatening, 
does experience tell us, that men 
never yield that which they unjus‘- 
ly withhold, merely because the 


by restoring them ¢ 
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demand of it is accompanied with 
what may be deemed a “threat”? 
Do we not see, every day of our 
lives, men, totally deaf to requests, 
prayers, and supplications, begin 
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upon the sole point on which the 
war began, nay, a treaty which 
abandoned every point in our own 
sine qua non? May I ask him 
what it was (for he ought te know) 


to listen, the moment the wronged | that induced the ‘‘ heaven-born 
party puts on an air, and assumes | Minister” to send Lord Malms- 


a tone of resolution? And, come; 
since Mr. Cannine talks about 
*\ this country,” and seems to se- 
parate it, in this case, from Ire- 
land; since he will have it, that 


“ this country ” is not to be ‘‘in- 
timidated ” into any measure, and 
that those ‘‘inow little of it who 
think that it is”; since this is the 
high tone imputed to him, may I be 
permitted to ask this Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, what it 
was that induced “ this country ” 
to sign the treaty of Paris, in 1783, 
I think it was; to send Ambassa- 


dors to meet Franklin, (the thief 


of the three letters), to surrender 
thirteen States, and thereby to 
create a naval power, its match 
May I ask him 
was that induced “ this 


country” to send Ambassadors to 


upon the ocean ? 


what it 


Gent, there to make a treaty of 
peace with James Mapison of the 
striped-bunting nation, after ex- 
pending about seventy millions in 
a war to * depose the said James,” 
(as one of the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty said in his place in parlia- 
ment), and without daring to insist 




















bury to Lisle, to treat with 
French “ rebels, jacobins, regi- 
cides and atheists”? May I ask 
him what it was that induced 
“ this country,” when the * Pilot 
who weathered the storm” had 
got from the helm and put Ad- 
dington in his place ; what it then 
was that induced “ this country ” 
to make the treaty of Amiens with 
the approbation of the storm-wea- 
thering Pilot, though that Pilot 
had refused, and in the most 
haughty manner, to treat with the 
same party at all? May I ask 
him, may I venture to ask him 
(for he remembers well) what it 
was that induced “ this country,” 
with the famous ‘* heaven-born” 
Pilot at the helm, to strip the king 
of the title of ‘‘ King of France ;” 
whether it was from pure modera- 
tion, modesty and humility, or 
whether it was from a policy like 
that of the hunted beaver, who, 
having a pack of canine jacobins 
at his heels, and resolved “ not 
to be bullied and browbeaten,” 
COURAGEOUSLY bit off the 
coveted parts with his own teeth, 
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and flung them in the face of his 
pursuers ! 

Poh, then! I could go on for a 
week; but here is enough, and 
much more than enough to cast 
everlasting ridicule on the idea 
that “ éhis country,” or, indeed, 
any country in its senses, is to 
refuse to yield to any claim merely 
because the claim has been ac- 
companied by what may be so 
tortured as to convey a “ threat.” 
In fact, if men who are oppressed 
be never to tell their oppressors, 
that they will do their best to ob- 
tain assistance, in order to get rid 
of the oppression ; and especially 
if they be never to hint, that they 
may be driven to hope for such 
assistance ; then there can be no 
end of oppression; nor can there 
ever be any mitigation of it. 


from their abject state, and to act, 
at the same time, as if they said: 
‘‘if you reject our prayers, we 
‘* will still contentedly obey and 
** serve you ;” never will there be 
redress or relief for the Catholics. 
Why should the Protestants grant 
them relief, if they say that they 
will, without relief, always be 
peaceable, and not only peace- 
able, but always ready to fight 
like Trojans for the Protestants ? 
To grant relief to such people 


would be an absolute casting of 


pearls before swine. 
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If 
the Catholics be to pray for relief 
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As strikingly illustrative’ of this 
matter, let me mention the case of 


‘the late Lorp Petre and his son. 
‘About thirty years ago, in high 
‘‘anti-Jacobin” times, the first- 


mentioned nobleman (for such he 
was called) raised and equipped a 
corps of 250 men, I think it was. 
Having done this, he solicited the 
command of the corp for his son. 
This was REFUSED, on the 
ground of the son (Mr. Perre) 
being a Catholic; and what did 
this young nobleman do then? In 
what manner did he show his in- 
dignation at this treatment of him- 
self and father by the Dundases 
and the George Roses? Why, 
‘with the most dignified resig- 
nation” to their will, he served in 
the ranks of the corps that his 
father had raised and equipped ! 
Ah; but he should not, though, if 
I had been in Dundas’ and old 
Rose’s place! He should have 
been the pioneer, or scavenger, of 
the corps. Nay, he should not 
have been that; for, then he 
might, in time, have got (in con- 
sequence of sobriety and other 
good conduct) a corporal’s knot 
upon his shoulder. I would have 
insisted on his being a drummer, 
which would put him below the 
labourers in the ranks, and would 
have put two sticks into his hands, 
with which he might, by ruffles, 
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long-rolls, reveilles and “ Duke of | have been sense ; this would have 
York’s marches,” have made aj been sincerity ; this would have 
noise in the world, at the same | been dignified; this would have 
time that his hairy cap and all-| been really nob’e: and, what is 
over-laced coat, would have made ‘more, it would have produced a 


all the pot-house girls love-sick. 

Oh, oh! I should have said ; | 
this is your nature, is it! Gad, 
since you are so willing to serve 





in the ranks, | will take care you 


in Dundas’ or Rose's, 


shall serve no where else. 
{being 
place) should have said : “ These 
‘‘ are the Englishmen that I like. 
‘< J will find them loddies enough 
“on the north of the Tweed to) 
<* command them.” 

When we look at this anecdote, | 
why are we to wonder, that the 
Catholics have not obtained their 
rights ! 





This is a mere sample 
of the conduct of those, who ought 
to have been the foremost in as- 
serting those rights, for which the 
Catholic 
If Lonp Pernre, when he received 
the refusal above mentioned, had 
said: “ Well, then, J dissolve my 
*‘ corps; for, it is impossible for 
*“me to contemplate any change 
“that ‘Jacobins, or any body 


Association contend. 





*‘else, can make, that would 
““make my situation worse: at 
*‘any rate, let come what will 
* come, I will never be a volun- 
“deer in fighting for those who 


“treat me thus.” This would 





prodigious effect upon the minds 
of all just and sensible Pro- 
testants. 

The Carnonic Association, 
whether they have this anecdote in 
their eye, or not, know well, that 
those who are ready to be under, 


jwill be under. They know well 


that the history of the whole world 
contains not one single instance of 
oppression being put an end to 
by the humility of the oppressed. 
And, therefore, setting at defiance 
the possibility of having their lan- 
guage interpreted to convey a 
“threat,” they have wisely as well 
as honestly said, we will make our 
wrongs known to the world; and 
we warn you of the consequences 
of persevering in your measures 
against us, 

So much for the want of ‘‘ Chris- 
tian charity,” and the “threats” 
of the Association, and so much 
for “this country” not being to 
be “bullied and brow - beaten.” 
Thus far I have noticed only that 
which has been published under 
the title of debate of the 3d of 
February, I am now to notice 
the ‘“ debate,” as it is called, on 
Mr. Goutsvry’s motion of Thurs- 
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day, the 10th instant, which lasted 
four nights, from the 10th to the 
15th, leaving out the Jew’'s sab- 
bath and our Sunday. When I 
say, that lam now to notice this 
debate, I mean that I am merely 
to give a short account of it; and 
almost all that is interesting (to 
me, at least) in it, is its length. 
I find nothing, or next to nothing, 
that I dare trouble my readers 
with. All the “ gentlemen op- 
posite,” without, I believe, a single 
exception, besides that of Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett, found some fault or 
other in the conduct of the As- 
sociation; and this is what my 
readers would know would be the 
case, without any telling of mine. 
In short, I find only a short pas- 
sage or two which I deem worthy 
of any particular remark; and to 
these I shall advert presently. 
But, before I come to these, let 


me do justice, impartial justice, to 
this debate, and to the several 


speakers. It is the lenyth of it 
that has, as far as I can discover, 
most deeply interested the public, 
and that is most calculated to ex- 
cite “the envy of surrounding 
“nations and admiration of the 
“world.” This being the case, 
and I, having a strong desire to 
gratify the great and laudable cu- 
riosity that my readers must na- 
turally have upon the subject, 
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of Locust wood, by-the-bye), 
and, as a carpenter would say, 
‘“ measured their work,” the di- 
mensions of which I here give 
(‘errors excepted ”) with as much 
accuracy as my limited knowledge 
in the mathematics enables me 


to do. 
RUNNING MEASURE. 
Feet Inch. Eighths 


Mr. Goulburn - : iL 3 
Mr. John Smith 10 
Mr. Abercrombie 10 
Sir H. Parnell 

Mr. Leslie Foster 
Mr. John Williams 
Mr. Secretary Peel 
Mr. Denman - 
Mr. Grattan - 
Captain Maberly 
Sir N. Coulthurst 
Colonel Davies 

Mr. James Daly 
Mr. W. Williams 
Mr. Dennis Browne 
Mr. Richard Martin 
Mr. Warre - 
Mr. Wynn - 
Mr. Calcraft 

Mr. Plunkett 

Mr. Tierney 

Mr. G. Lamb 

Mr. Dawson 
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Mr. Banks (Cambridge) 
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Mr. Robertson - 
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Mr. V. Fitzgerald 

Lord Althorp” - 

Mr.W. Lamb - 
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I should observe, that I take 
the dimensions from the Morning 
Chronicle broad sheet, and that, 
when I say,somany feet, orsomany 
inches, I mean so many feet or so 
many inches of length of column. 
Now, observe, each column is three 
inches wide: so that you will, by 
reducing the ranning measure to 
superficial measure, find, that the 
‘debate ” contains, or, rather, 
occupies, 2,580 superficial inches, 


which, being divided by 144 (the 





“tlemen who, by that cheer, 
‘‘ seemed to think that the Ca- 
‘“tholic Rent was a voluntary 
« subscription. Were they really 
so ignorant of the absolute power 
of the Roman.Catholic Priest- 
hood in Ireland as to doubt that 
when their authority was ex- 
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ercised, especially over the 


- 
. 


lower and more ignorant por- 


. 
a 


tion of their flocks, it must pre- 
“vail? Did they recollect the 
‘means which the Priests pos- 


”~ 


superficial inches in a foot), give, | “* sessed of enforcing their autho- 
in superficial measure, 17 feet |‘ rity ! Whether they had availed 


132 inches; which is a superfices 
equal to that of a good large four- 
post bedstead ! 


Hlavine now done my duty to- | 
be) e e 


wards my readers generally, by 
giving them the best accountin my 
power of whatall of us seem to look 
upon as the most important feature, 


(as Castlereagh would have called 


| 6 


| 
. 


themselves of all these means in 
‘the present case was a question 
‘into which he would not then 
‘enter [hear, hear, hear!]. He 
‘ begged not to be misunderstood 
‘on this subject. What he main- 
tained was, that the orders of 
the Catholic Association, and 


the operations under those or- 


. 
. 
és 


‘es 


it, in this debate), I shall proceed \ ders, had the effect of produc- 


to notice the passage, or two, on 
which I proposed to make remarks 
of a nature more particular, And, 


first, Mr. Govunnurn is repre- 


sented as having spoken thus of 


the conduct of the Association: 
*“ When the House came to 
* look into the application of the 
‘** money so raised, so torn from 
“the people [loud cries of hear, 
“ hear, hear!]; he begged to say 
“afew words to the Hon. Gen- 








‘ 


- 


ing what was actually an obli- 
gatory payment of sums which 
those who contributed them 
were very unwilling and little 
able to pay. He would next 
inquire into the application of 
this money after it had been so 
collected. On this topic he 
would confine himself to a few 
“facts, and would detain the 
‘‘ House as little as possible by 
“his observations upon them 
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‘‘ He had no desire to prevent the 
‘*‘ Catholic Association from giv- 
‘“‘ ing briefs to Members of their 
“own body. He did not quar- 
“rel with them for employing an 
‘agent here constantly occupied 
‘in the furtherance of their pur- 
‘pose. He did not quarrel with 
“ them for acts which merely im- 
‘‘pugned their discretion, and 
‘‘ which had no operation on the 
‘ general tranquillity. Nor would 
‘he enter into any consideration 
“‘ of the kind of regard which a 
‘‘ society, professedly established 
‘‘ for the security of the rights of 
“the people, had shown for the 
** liberty of the press. He did not 
** quarrel with them for having re- 
‘‘ tained as advocates a consider- 
‘* able portion of the press. He did 
‘¢ not quarrel with them for having 
‘ instituted prosecutions against 
“that part of the press which was 
‘‘ hostile to their cause. He did 
** not quarrel with them for their 
“union with Cobbett. He did 
“not quarrel with them for ex- 
“‘ pending the money of which 
“* they had drained the population 
‘of Ireland for such purposes ; 
‘* not because those purposes were 
“unattended with serious evil, 
‘‘ but because other acts of theirs 
‘“‘ were attended with evil so far 
“exceeding in extent, that he 
‘“‘ should consider it unworthy of 








“ himself to desain the House for 
‘‘a moment on the points upon 
‘which he had just touched. It 
“ was the interference of the Ca- 
*‘ tholic Association with the. or- 
“« dinary administration of justice 
“of which he mainly complained. 
‘‘fhear, hear!]. He knew per- 
“ fectly well, that on that part of 
“the case he should be met by 
‘arguments deduced from the 
‘“ recent existence of an Associa- 
“tion in this country, instituted 
‘‘for the purpose of prosecuting 
“ offences against the well-being 
“of society. He knew that an 
‘Honourable and Learned Gen- 
“‘tleman opposite was prepared 
“to tell him, that what was legal 
“in England must be legal in 
‘‘Treland; that what was fit te 
‘* be permitted in the one country, 
‘‘must be fit to be permitted in 
“the other. But he (Mr. G.) 
‘could skow the House, that 
** even were that the case, were 
“what was fit to be permitted 
‘‘in one country, fit to be per- 
‘* mitted in the other, the course 
‘pursued by the Catholic Asso- 
‘‘ciation in their interference with 
‘the administration of justice in 
‘* Treland, was followed by conse- 
‘* quences which could not result 
* from any similar proceedings in 
“this country; by consequences 
‘‘ fatal to the jnterests of peace 
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“and tranquillity; by conse-| 
“ quences which sooner or later 
“‘ would, if that course were al- 
‘‘ lowed to go on, render it impos- 
“sible for any man in Ireland to 
“ obtain justice before any tribu- 
‘nal in that country. For these 
‘‘ Gentlemen were not content 
“ with exerting themselves to in- 
‘fluence the administration of 
‘* justice in its final decisions, they 
“‘mingled by themselves, or by 
‘their agents, with all the preli- 
“‘minary proceedings of the law. 
“ They sent down their agents to 
“the Courts of Petty Sessions, 








‘‘ and poisoned the administration 
* of justice at its outset with all the 
‘‘ bitterness of political discord. 
“In this country it would be im- 
“ possible to introduce party 





‘questions into a case of felony. 
‘‘ The reverse was the fact in Ire- | 


‘‘ In all these cases, an endea- 
“ your was made to load the Pro- 
 testant with the odium of crimes 
“which he might or might not 
‘‘have committed; but the very 
‘endeavour prevented the trial 
“from being fair, and uninflu- 
‘enced. If the system was to be 
“ allowed to continue, a Court of 
‘Petty Session in Ireland would 
“be rendered merely the theatre 
“for the exhibition of the talents 
“of a Catholic Associator ; and 
“the Magistrates composing it 
‘ would be perplexed with subtle- 
“ties having nothing to do with 
“the real merits of the cases be- 
** fore them.” 

Oh! I am glad, that he did 
‘not quarrel with them for their 
“union with Consetrr’! Quarrel 
with them, indeed, for that! Quar- 


rel with them for thinking like 


‘land. There was no felony, no | (for that is the only union) a man, 
‘misdemeanor, which  interfe- | who advocates their cause, not only 


** rence might not instantly render 
‘‘a party question. Before the 
“ Courts of Petty Sessions the 





“agents of the Association em- 


“ployed themselves in making | 


“ statements, favourable to their 
“objects, and calling on the ma- 
‘* gistrates either to espouse the 
** cause of the suffering Catholic 
“against his Protestant ad versary, 


without fee or reward of any sort, 
but partly at his own expense? 
Quarrel with them for expressing 
their satisfaction that they had 
the voluntary aid of a pen, the an- 
paid product of which the Go- 
vernment itself once printed and 
circulated (at the public expense) 
to the amount of a million of copies, 
some of which (all bearing the 


“or to shield the Catholic where | King’s arms at the head of them) 


“ the Protestant was the accuser. 





wer read from the pulpits of the 
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established church! Quarrel with 
them for being glad, that this pen, 
which came thus forth, without fee 
or reward, and refusing all fee 
and reward, to rouse the people of 
England when there was thought 
to be real danger of invasion, and 
when it was also thought that the 
people were rather too indifferent 
about the matter! Quarrel with 
them for rejoicing that this pen 
was on their side, a pen that had 
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and who has had come to him in 
prison, or write to him, more than 
a thousand persons, to thank him 
for having given them useful know- 
ledge, or having made them sober, 
or having saved their fortunes ; a 


'man whose opinions and maxims 


are as familiar in the mouths of 
what may be fairly called the na- 
tion, as those of their own fathers 
and mothers, and revered as much ; 
a man whose literary labours are 


always been on the side of truth | the wonder of all, the envy of the 


and justice ! 


Quarrel with them | | base, and the admiration of the 


for expressing their gratitude for | sensible and good. Quarrel with 


the unbought and unasked aid of 
aman, who has ten times more 
weight and influence with the sen- 
sible and just part of the commu- 
nity than any other writer, and 
than all the talkers put together 
within this Island of Great Bri- 
tain; a man able and willing to 
make their wrongs known to all 
the courts and countries in the 
world, and who has already effect- 
ed for them that most important 
object ; a man, whom to put down, 
greater efforts have, and all in vain, 
been made than were ever made 
to put down any whole faction or 
combination ; a man who has, by 
twenty-eight years of industry, 
such as never before belonged 
to any human being, made the na- 
tion his scholars, filled their minds 
with his principles and precepts, 





them, indeed, for their union (if 
he will have it to be union) with a 
man like this! Oh, no! Forifhe 
were to guarrel with them on this 
account, he would, instead of being, 
as he naturally must (being Chief 
Secretary for Ireland), an honour- 
able and clever gentleman, an ani- 
mal fit only to shake his long ears 
over a thistle too prickly for him to 
be able to browse. 

So much for this honourable per- 
son’s “not quarrelling with them 
for their union with Cosznerr,” 
a circumstance that has given me 
singular pleasure, and that will 
certainly induce me to treat with 
more lenity than I otherwise should 
some other parts of this passage of 
his speech. There are two other 
points in it: the collecting of mo- 
Q 2 
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ney, and the interfering in the ad-|juries and try criminals and 
ministration of justice. causes, and here the parties are 

Of the latter it is not necessary | also Protestants ; or, at least, here 
to say much; for Mr. Goutnurn |is no small body, who have an in- 
himself seems to think that it will | terest and feeling hostile to those 
he awkward to complainofexpend-|of the people in general. How 
ing money to protect Catholics in | different is the case in Ireland! 
the Courts, when our Courts have | There, where siz-sevenths of the 
so recently declared the Bridge | people are Catholics, there can be 
Street Association, and its pro- | no Catholic Sheriff and no Ca- 
ceedings lawfu/. It might have tholic Judge? In Ireland, there- 
been noticed, besides, that there | fore, it must be absolutely neces- 
are, all over England, and have | sary, in many cases, for poor 
been for more than twenty years, | Catholics to get legal assistance 


associations for the RRS So some means other than their 
of felons, for the prosecuting of 





own, in order to obtain a chance 
those who steal from, or rob, the | of protection in the Courts, This 
associators. What do you call | difference between the two coun- 
tries renders that proper in Ire- 
land which is improper here ; and, 
of all the acts of the Association, 
that of giving a fair chance of jus- 
tice to the poor of their own com- 
munion is the most laudable. And, 
is there not something of this sort 
necessary in a country where, ac- 
cording to evidence now before 
the House of Commons itself, 
there is one law for the rick and 
another for the poor? Where, in 
short, ‘a most mild gentleman ” 
can with perfect impunity shoot 
a man, because he finds him 
“ lurking in his shrubbery” % 


Then, as to the collecting of 
Here we have Protestant Judges, money, it is said not to be volun- 


and Protestant Sheriffs to form! tary, because, in certain cases, 


this ? Is not this interfering in the 
administration of justice ? Are not 
the agents of these associations 
sent to the Quarter Sessions and 
Assizes? May not the grand or 





petty jurors consist, in part, of the 
associators themselves? I was 
once applied to to join an associa- 
tion of this sort: IT said: “No: 
“ let the ordinary course of justice 
* take place : to combine thus isa 
* libel on the laws.” 

But, while this shows what may 
be done with impunity here, it 
leaves, at the same time, a great 
difference in favour of the pro- 


ceedings of the Association. 
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the Priests are collectors. How 
many, many collections have we, 
where our Parsons are the head 
collectors? But, these collections 
are not for political purposes. 
What, not the “ Jubilee ” collec- 
tions; the “* Waterloo” collec- 
tions ; the “* German Sufferers” 
collections ; the * Lloyd's Fund” 
collections? Aye, and “ pen- 
sions” and ‘ heir-looms” came 
out of these; and, as to the contri- 
butions being voluntary, is it not 
notorious, that nine times out of 
ten the giver sent his hearty growl- 
ing at the heels of the gift ? 

But the Methodist Conference, 
then? What are the collections 
of that Association? However, I 
must here break off for the pre- 
sent; for it would demand time 
that I have not now to spare, to do 
justice to this part of the subject ; 
and a most important part it is ; 
because here is a case exactly in 
point at every step ; and yet this 
Conrerence is suffered to pro- 
ceed, and has for years been suf- 
fered to proceed without any in- 
terruption at all, and even with 
the seeming approbation of the 
Government, while the Catholic 
Association is to be suppressed 

ance most dangerous to 
the State. 


Wn. COBBETT. 
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TREE PLANTING. 


Ar the pressing request of a 
friend, who is an excellent judge 
of such matters, I repeat the fol- 
lowing article. It is, indeed, a 
matter of great importance to the 
country. I am taught, respecting 
it, by the experience of this very 
year; and I look upon the dis- 
covery as most valuable. 


= -——- 


I think that it may be useful 
for me to offer to those gentlemen, 
who have bought trees of me, my 
opinion in regard to the best man- 
ner of managing them. They 
are of two descriptions: forest 
seedlings, and apple aud pear 
trees. 


The former are by no means of 
a size, or in a state as to their 
roots, to be, at once, put out into 
plantations. They should be put 
in rows, into ground equal to that 
of a good kitchen garden; the 
rows about 15 inches apart, and 
the plants about 10 inches apart 
in the row; and, at those dis- 
tances, a rod of ground (164 feet 
to the rod) will, if my calculation 
be right, contain two hundred and 
sixty one trees. Of course, 4 rod 
will contain above a thousand 
trees; and 40 rod will contain 
more than tenthousand. Is there 
a gentleman in all England, or Ire- 
land, whose kitchen garden contains 
half an acre of ground, that is to 
say, eighty rod, who stands in 















need of more than forty rod of 
it for the purposes of his kitchen t 
Let any owner of sucha garden 
£0 into it, even when all the 
crops are on it in the month 
of May; and, he will find more 
than a full half of it cropped 
(if cropped at all) with things of 
no use to him and his family. He 
will find a patch of early cab- 
bages, containing enough for his 
family, and for a couple or three 
pigs besides. Cabbages are very 
good for pigs, which if they be 
pigs of any taste, like them ex- 
ceedingly in the spring; but, 
common sense says that so pre- 
cious a thing as the labour of a 
gardencr ought not to go to the 
furnishing of .a dessert to the 
pig-stye, for, alter all, it is but 
a dessert; as cabbages alone 
will never make pork or bacon. 
Then, these cabbages you will 
find (when begun to be used) cut 
out, one here and another there, 
imstead of beginning at the outside 
row, going on regularly through- 
out the patch, and, mind, making 
the spade come close on the heels 
of the knife ; and, before the last 
row of cabbages be cut, having a 
thriving crop on the ground where 
the first row stood, and, doing the 
ground a great deal of good into 
the bargain. Instead of this, the 
ground, which received the cab- 
bages in October, remains occu- 
om by the remnant of the cab- 

ges, and by the stumps of the 
whole, until, perhaps, late in June, 
when the top of it is pretty nearly 
as hard as a brick-wall. "All this 
time, from mid-May to late in 
June, the cabbage-stumps are at 
work upon the ground, tearing out 
Ms substance to sustain a parcel 
of sprouts, which are never used. 
and, which, indeed, in summer, 
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even a pig will hardly look at. 
As suitable associates of the 
stumps, voluntarily come a crop 
ot weeds, which, together with the 
stumps and sprouts, form most 
comfortable lying-in hospitals for, 
the delicate females of slugs, snails, 
brown grubs, butterflies, and other 
insects : and here this amiable so- 
ciety goes on, until it has left not 
one particle of moisture or fertility 
in the ground. But this is not to 
go on forever’ No, thank God; 

not quite; for the gardener comes 
some time towards the end of June, 
or early in July, and, having given 

full time, not only for the accouehe- 
ment of the female of the ani- 

mated part of the community, but 

also for ‘‘ educating ” the young 

ones (perhaps on Mr. Brougham's 

plan) and sending them on their 

travels, he, with cruel spade, 

breaks up the remainder of the 

happy society, “ charitable insti- 

iutions”’ and all ; but, observe, not 

before many of the weeds have 

been delivered of their silent and 

passive offspring, which, if the 

spade leave them near the surface, 

will almost instantly come forth 

to proclaim the mercies of their 

creator (the gardener), and which, 

if buried deeper, will act, as oc- 

casions may bring them near the 

top, the same grateful part to- 

wards his successors, to the third 

and fourth generation. 

But, whither am I rambling. 
What I mean to say is this: that 
no gentleman in all England has 
half an acre of garden ground 
that might not, be his family what 
itmay, spare half of it to become 
a nursery for trees. The forest- 
seedlings ought, before they are 
planted, to have their tap roots 
shortened by cutting off one third 
of their length, The small fibres 
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ought all to be cut off; for they 
never grow again; they rot, and 
there comes mould at the root from 
their rotting. They ought, during 
summer, to be kept quite clear of 
weeds by /flat-hoeing ; but, the 
earth ought not to be moved deeply 
between any trees, in summer. 
Their roots are of a harder texture 
than those of annual and biennial 
vegetables, and do not renew 
themselves any thing like so 
quickly, if cut off. 


My apple-trees, sold this year, 
consist of shoots from graffs, put 
on in April and May last, upon 
stocks, not planted out tiil the Fe- 
bruary and March next betore. 
When the stocks were planted, 
their tap roots were cut off, and 
they had scarcely any other. So 
that they had, in fact, no roots, 
when the graffs were put on them, 
and those graffs had all been more 
than five months cut off from the 
American trees. In consequence 
of this recent removalof thestocks, 
and of their having no roots, when 
the grafls were put on, these latter 
have made, in general, but feeble 
shoots ; but, look at their roots / 
All young; all new, in great 
abundance, none more than about 
Jive inches long; if spread out, 
lying in the conypass of a dinner- 
plate; all ready to strike again 
immediately, when put into the 
ground. Now, the fashion of nur- 
serymen is, to let the stocks re- 
main, one year at least, if not 
two or three; they then cut them 
down tothe ground, puton the graff, 
and, up comes a shoot long and 
id and giving you a great deal 

wood for your money. But, 
mind, you have two or three roots 
to a tree, each root as big as your 
little finger at least, while mine 
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have no roots bigger than a crow- 
quill, or thereabouts. These big 
roots must all be cut off, leaving 
each only about six inches long, 
though some of them will be more 
than two feet long. Plant sucha 
tree, plant one of mine by the side 
of it, cut them both down (as you 
ought); and, you will see, that 
my feeble tree will far sur- 
pass, in growth, the big-rooted 
and big-shooted tree. The plant 
suffers too severely from the am- 
putation of big roots: it does not 
soon recover from the effects of 
the operation : and, if you do not cut 
it down nearly to the ground, the 
inadequacy of the roots that are 
left to supply the trunk with sap, 
makes the latter what is called 
hide-bound; and then it stands 
stunned for years, and, it is ten to 
one, that it never flourishes. 


These apple-trees of mine, if 
for espaliers, or for dwarf stand- 
ards, may be, at once, planted 
where they are to remain, and 
(taking off all the small hairy 
fibres and shortening the roots an 
inch or so), cut down, in April, 
to within four or five buds of the 
bottom of the shoot. If well 
planted and in good ground, they 
will throw out each of them se- 
veral fine shoots this year, of 
which you should save the finest 
and best placed, and cut out the 
rest in July. If intended for an 
orchard, they should now be plant- 
ed in a garden at two feet apart, 
and, in April, cut down to two 
buds, You should leave only one 
shoot to go up, and that the finest 
and most erect. Transplant them 

ain next fail; next Spring cut 
them res within two feet of 
the ground; leave hut one shoot 





' go up during the succeeding 
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Prorestant “ 


Summer; and, in the fall, you “ not to read Cossetr’s Pamph- 


will, if you have planted well and i+ lets against the Reformation, for r 
in good ground, have a /ie,| i 


straight, free stem, about seven or 
eight feet high; you will have fine, 
young, and fresh roots, that you 
may point them (ii your orchard- 
planting) so as to run near the sur- 
face, which is always an advan- 
‘tage, which is particularly desir- 
able where the ground is clayey, 
wet, or where itis gravelly ; and 
this horizontal direction of the 
roots you can never hope for if 
you have plants that have been 
suffered to get big roots before 
finally planted out. When you 
plant your trees out in the orchard, 
treat their roots as before, and cut 
about a third part of their length 
off from the heads. You, of course, 
will suffer no shoots to grow from 
them, except at about six feet from 
the ground. 


Let any gentleman try this me- 
thod against that of getting big 
trees (with heads a ready formed ) 
from the nurseries; and, at the 
end of a year or two, he will see 
the amazing difference. For my 
part, I am resolved never again to 
graff upon a stock which has stood 
a year on the spot W here l find it, 
when the graffis put on. I Jose 
many grafls by this, and my trees 


look diminutive ; but, it is the real| more than Jifty thousand of each i 
good thing, and not the seemingly | 


good, that I wish to deal in. 
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- > , r 
“that they were full of lies.” ; 
“ The consequence was,” says 





my correspondent, “that a very % 
“ oreat part of them went off to 
“the bookseller’s shop and got a4 
Yes, to be 

‘sure, in order to see what those ¢ 


“ the pamphlet.” 


lies were, which had called forth, 


em 2, 


and from the pulpié too, this mark 
of the “man of God’s” attention. 

As to lies, if my little books 
contain lies, they are Protestant 
lies, at any rate; for I state no 7 
fact, for which I cannot quote “ 
Protestant authority. 


tno 
ee 
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Indeed, 
they are all taken from Acts of 
Parliament, from other public re- 
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PROTESTANT 
“REFORMATION,” 





A rew weeks ago, & preacher, 


Sit 
Peer gi 


cords, or from Protestant writers. 
The arguments, of which my little 
books partly consist are, indeed, 
chiefly my own. But, then, they | 
are open to the judgment of the 2 
reader: if good, he will receive 
them; if bad, reject them. 


| We shall now print (in English) 








_ Number, having been compelled 
to do this with regard to the back 
‘Numbers. Come, then, you who 
_are, at one and the same time, 
Captains, Justices, and Parsons, 
draw forth your pens. It is to 
your flocks (1 mean those not in 








at Ipswicn, in Suffolk, advised red coats or blue jackets) that I 


. } » +. — > . . 
(from the pulpit) his congregation address myself: it is not to Gos- 
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pel-shop eanters of any kind, but 
to my own fellow Church-of-Eng- 
land men, that I talk, they being, 
after all, the best description of 
Protestants in the world. To their 
good sense, sincerity, justice and 
compassion it is that I appeal in 
behalf of our oppressed fellow- 
subjects, the Catholics, whose re- 
ligion built and endowed those 
churches that we now use, and in 
the grounds round which the ashes 
of their and our fathers lie min- 
gled together. These are my 
readers in England. If, therefore, 
Lam misleading them, answer me, 
good Captains and Justices ! 





JOHN BULL'S FIRE-SIDE. 


THE SUBJOINED PLATE. 


Tuts is some help, but it does 
not explain the matter to my satis- 
faction. However, it may, with 
what I am about to say, be sufli- 
cient to enable any intelligent per- 
son to put up the fire-place, which, 
in the plate, is miscalled a “stove.” 

The nine parts represent pro- 
perly enough the nine pieces of 
the Fire-place, but, the whole 
thing, as here represented, is not 
correct. Now, how are these 
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parts to be put together? First; 
you take every thing out of the 
bottom of the chimney, leaving the 
jambs and mantle piece standing. 
Seconp; you take the bottom- 
plate (a), and place it on five or 
six brickbats, laid, flatways, here 
and there; seeing that the plate 
lies PERFECTLY LEVEL, 
which the American farmers’ 
wives (when they do the thing, as 
it generally falls to their lot) as- 
certain, to the greatest nicety, by 
pouring down about half a pint of 
water in the middle of the plate. 
They get the level in a minute by 
the help of bits of tiles or slates. 
Tuirp; you take two cheeks(b b) 
and put the bottom edges of them 
(keeping the ornamented sides of 
the cheeks inwards) into the two 
grooves,or gutters, on the two sides 
of bottom plate ; the two sides, I 
mean, that join up to the back 
edge of the bottom plate. There 
must be two persons to hold up 
these cheeks, and to hold them 
perfectly upright, while, Fourru, 
a third person slides down the 


plate (ce) into the two bottom . 


grooves of thecheeks, Thus the 
bottom of the back is formed, 


Firrn; you slide down, in like 


manner, the plate (d) into the two 
upper grooves of the cheeks, 
taking care. to keep the orna- 
mented part of plate (d) down- 
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wards. This Mr. Jvpson calls| receive them in the bottom plate. 
« falling back.” That isa “ vast | They are fastened up to the cheeks 
improvement, Ma'am!” And, of | by screws. 

that I know nothing. Lamgiving| Thus the fire-place is pat up in 
directions for putting up that which | | about ten minutes, unless for those 
has no means of opening the back,| who like to pay for long jobs. 
and which I know to be good.— ‘Bat there are two things to notice 
You have now got the bottom, the |in addition, The Americans al- 
checks, and the back. Sixrn; you) ways put into the grooves in the 
take (the other parts being still held | top plate (f) some very fine mor- 
together by the two persons, as be- | tar, which makes all fit close. 


fore mentioned) the plate (e), and | 
slide it down into the two grooves, | 


which you find im the upper parts | 


Half.a pound is enough. 
A much more important thing 
is the degree in which the fire- 


of the front edges of the cheeks. | place is to stand out into the 
Severrnu. You take the plate (A), | room ; for, this ought to be in 


and put it, flatways and pointing 
towards the chimmey-back, on a 


proportion to the size of the room 


jand the heat required. Observe, 


sort of ledge which you find near} you cannot have it further out 
the top of the back of the cheeks, | than a distance which will leave 
and one edge of this little plate | no opening in the sides, when all 


rests all along on the top edge of | i 


the top back plate. E:cara. All 
being still held steadily by the two 
persons, you take the plate (/), 
and put it on the top of the whole. 
It has a groove, in its front and 
two sides, and this groove receives 
the tops of the cheeks and that of 
the plate (e). When you have 
put this plate (f) safely on, the 
two persons may get away to their 
work elsewhere, for the fire-place 
is firm as a rock. Nixta. You 
take the two plates (gq) and put the 
bottoms of them into two little 
greoves, which you find made to 





is bricked up round the fire-place. 
The fire-place being set up, yougo 
to work with brick and mortar, and 
fill up all the space on the sides, 
on the op, and round under the 
front and sides of the bottom. A 
little brick-work goes along on 
the top plate, so that no air can 
get into the chimney, except 
through the fire-place; and this 
it is that makes the draft and pre- 
vents smoke. But, you may so 
place the thing, you: may place it 
so far back into the chimney as to 
leave only an inch or two wide of 


the front edge of the top plate (f) 
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to be seen ; and you may se place | as to “‘dars,” in the plaral! why, 


it, as to leave nine inches wide 
(in the middle of the plate) of the 
top plate (f) to be seen. In this 
last situation the fire-place gives 
the room more than three times 
the heat that it does in the first 
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they are the very things that I 
have ridiculed. ‘his fire-place 
is good, because it has xo bars, 
no grate, but keeps the fire IN A 
BODY, ON ITS HEARTH. 
This is the very excellence of it, 


situation. Therefore please youre | as to its quality of giving great 


self. Put it in, or out, in pro- 
portion to the size of the room ; 


and lasting heat with little fuel. 
No “bars,” then, if you please; 


only observing, that it cannot | but, two bricks, or, which are 
stand further out than will cause| better, two cast-iron blocks, pre- 


the side brick-work to clese all 
up. That in my stady stands out 
so as to leave 9 inches wide to be 


seen across the middle of the top 


plate; and much. farther out you 
cannot come. This, with a* good 
fire, would warm a barn. 

The subjoined plate would re- 
present the whole of the top to 
be seen! This is not the case. 
There ought to have been a dotted 
line, to show where the brick- 
work would come. 

As to the “dars” and the two 
burning martyrs, which the Plate 
represents, I know them net.. Two 
bricks, or two cast-iron blocks, 
precisely of the size of bricks, 
are the things used by me; with 
one little-bar just to keep:the fire 
from rolling forward: Where 
wood is burnt, and wood only, dog- 
trons may be used; but, J, in ail 
cases, use the bricks or blocks; 
and know them to be best: and, 





cisely the size of bricks, with one 
bar, 18 inches long, and an inck 
square, to lie on those blocks. 
These are all that { know any 
thing about; though, observe,_if 
there be persons who have a 
fancy for burning martyrs, or 
angels, or any-other sort of sen- 
J should presume to dictate: to 
them in matters of taste-—N. B. 
I pay half-a-crown: to a brick- 
layer to put up one of these fire- 
places; and, if he were to want 
one farthing more, I would make 
my gardener, or carter, do the 
job. He can, if he will, do it well 
and neatly in two hours; and 
half-a-crown is guod pay. 





TREES AND SEEDS. 
I gave no more trees for sale 
this year. I am sorry for this, it 
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being a disappointment to a great 
many gentlemen; but, 1 cannot 
sell that which I have not. 





Swedish Turnip Seed and Man- 
gel Wurzle Seed. 1 have some of 
the very best of both. The for- 
mer is Is. 3d. a pound, if ten 
pounds are taken; and Is. 6d. if 
a less quantity. The latter, 2s. 
8d. a pound, if ten pounds: and 
2s. 6d. if less. 1 warrant them 
both, having grown them myself” 
from picked and transplanted roots. 


Please to apply at No. 183, 
Fleet-street. 





MARKETS. 





—_—— 


Average Prices of CORN through- 
out ENGLAND, for the week end- 
ing Feb, 5. 

Per Quarter. 
s. dd. a € 


Wheat .. 66 7) QOats....23 $ 
Rye....40 1] Beans...40 2 
Barley .. 34 11] Peas.... « 41 2 


Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. 


Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &c. sold and delivered in 


this Market, during the week ended 
Saturday, Feb. 5, 


Qrs. > @& ¢€ s. d. 
Wheat 4,93] for 17,014 4 4 Average, 69 0 
Barley 12,157....22,.760 19 7 
Oats.. 11,08....14,697 139 4.......... 26 


eee eee 
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Beans... 2,008, ... 4,062 1) 
Pease... 671,... 1,767 12 
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Friday,” Feb. 11.—The arrivals of 
Corn this week are tolerably large. 
Wheat meets a dull sale, and hardly 
maintains Monday’s terms even for 
the finest samples. Barley is abund- 
ant, and has fallen 1s. to 2s. per 
quarter since Monday, with a heavy 
trade. Beans and Peas are unaltered. 
Oats meet a slow sale at last quota- 


Monday, Feb. 14.—The arrivals 
of all descriptions of Grain last week 
were very large, with another consi- 
derable quantity of Flour, 
morning the fresh supply of Wheat, 
Barley, Beans, and Pease, from Essex, 
Kent, and Suffolk, is moderate, and 
there are a great many vessels from 
Scotland and Ireland with Wheat 
and Oats. The primest samples of 
Wheat alone commanded attention 
to-day, and such obtained last quo- 
tations; other qualities were ex- 
tremely dull, and rather lower than 
last Monday. 


This 


Barley has met a very heavy sale, 
and is declined in value full 2s. per 
quarter since this day se’nnight.— 
Beans, (excepting Ticks) that are 
dry, find buyers at last quotations ; 
Tick Beans, both New and Old, are 
1s, per quarter lower. 
maintain the terms of last Monday. 
Goey Peas are dull, and hardly 
support the currency. Oats are plen- 
tiful, and only such as are fine in 
colour, find ready sale at last week’s 
prices; other qualities are 1s, per 


quarter cheaper. The Flour trade is 
extremely dull. 


Boiling Peas 
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Account of Wheat, &c. arrived in 


the Port of London, from Feb. 7 
to Feb. 12, both inclusive. 


Qrs. Qrs. 
Wheat. .. 16,357 | Tares...... $14 
Barley.. 10,547 | Linseed ..4,235 
Malt .... 6,793 | Rapeseed... — 
Oats.... 32,583} Brank .... 88 
Beans... 4,399| Mustard .. — 
Flour .. 13,343 |; Flax...... — 
eee 22] Hemp .... = 
MOOGS acces 2 


Foreign.— Wheat, 1,130 ; Barley, 
6,935 ; Oats, 3,500 qrs.; and Flour, 
$33 bushels, 





Price on board Ship as under. 


Flour, per sack ...... 60s. — 65s. 
~ —- Seconds ........56s, — 60s. 
——- North Country . .52s.— 50s. 


Total Quantity of Corn returned as 
Sold in the Maritime Districts, for 
the Week ended Feb. 5. 


Qrs. Qrs 
Wheat ..46,269 | Oats ....30,794 
Rye ...... 342 | Beans.. .. 8,356 


Barley ..73,700 | Peas .... 2,216 


HOPS. 

Maidstone, Feb. 13. — Our Hop 
trade continues just as last week, as 
at present there appears no demand 
whatever. 


SMITHFIELD, Monday, Feb. 14. 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive). 


d. s. dd. 
4to5 0O 
8—5 4 


&. 
Beef .......4 
Mutton.....4 
Veal..e....8 8 —6 8 
Pork.......6 0—5 10 


Beasts ....2,638 | Sheep ..17,140 
Calves.... 116} Pigs...... 130 


NEWGATE, (same day.) 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead), 


s. d. s. d, 
Beef ......: 3 O0to4 O 
Mutton.....8 4—4 4 | 
V@licsaens 48-—6 8 
Pork.......4 8—6 8 


LEADENHALL, (same day.) 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead), 

a: & s. d. 
Beef.......2 8to4 2 
Mutton.....3 8—4 8 


Veal.......4 0—6 4 
Pork.ccécoced 4 — 6 4 


Price of Bread.—The price of the 
4lb. Loaf is stated at lid. by the 
full-priced Bakers. 


———a 


Monday, Feb. 14. — The arrivals 
from Ireland last week were 1,491 
firkins of Butter, and 5,582 bales of 
Bacon; and from Foreign Ports 
95 casks of Butter. 5 


































































HAY and STRAW, per Load. 


Smithfield, —Hay. .. -905. 
Straw... 40s. 
Clover. 100s. 


| St, James’s.—Hay... .60s. 
Straw.. .36s. 
Clover. .75s. 


Whitechapel.--Hay . . . .70s. 





Straw.. .40s 


Clover. . 80s. 


-—-_eooooO 


to 100s. 
to 48s. 
to. 1s. 


to 105s. 
to 48s. 
to 105s. 


‘to 100s, 


to 46s. 
to 120s, 


COAL MARKET, Feb. Il. 


507 Markets. 
POTATOES. 
Sprratrretps.—per Ton. 
Ware....... £3 10 to £5 
Middlings......2 10 — 2 lo 
Chats. ...0« 210— 0 0 
Common Red..0 0 — 0 VU 
Borovuc H.—per Ton. 
i £4 0to £5 10 
Middlings......2 5 — 2 10 

GE. conees e+ 11s— 2 


2 5 
Common Red..4 0 — 5 O 


A 
D4 
7 


Price. 


Neweastle.. 203 29s. 0d. to 36s. 6d. 


| 
ls ipsat Market. Skips sold. 


Sunderland 





COUNTRY CORN MARKETS. 
By the QuaRTER, excepting where otherwise named; from Wednesday to 
Saturday last, inclusive. 


The Scotch Markets are the Returns of the Week before. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
s. tos. d.| s. tos. d.| s. tos. d. 
Aylesbury ...++- /66 770) 40 480 30 560 
Baubury.....+.- 60 760/40 466| 26 320 
Basiugstoke .... | 60 740) 30 490) 22 280 
Bridport......... | 60 700 | 34 400 | 21 240 
Chelmsford...,.., | 63 78 0 | 32 510) 23 310 
Derby...-.....- | 68 730/36 500] 24 300 
Diavines.c<<ss oa. . | 57 740/30 490/24 310 
Dorchester...... | 56 700/30 420) 23 280 
a 68 750/33 400) 22 240 
Guildford ......... | 53 610/33 480) 24 310 
Henley ...........| 63 810/27 510/|17 300 
Horncastle...... | 60 660 36 430 | 17 260 
Hungerford...,.. | 48 730/30 400. 20 300 
RARE nasdeedeus (64 730 | 38 440/24 260 
Lynn sesecteses | 54 660,32 450) 20 28 
Newbury «.+...6 | 20 780) 27 470) 20 28 
Newcastle ...... | 50 640/32 440/19 27 
Northampton.... | 69 740/40 43 6 | 21 28 
Nottingham .... | 67 00/46 00/26 0 
eet. oe cecces | 64 840/28 510/20 28 
Stamford......... | 56 750 | 39 470 | 20 30 
—— os cece “+> 167 00/35 00/21 O 
TUPO «6644, sss | 65 00 36 00/25 O 
Uxbridge ........ | 66 860) 36 490/23 32 
Warminster...... 46 740 28 520)| 23 30 
Wiwehester....... 64 760) 34 450) 24 28 
Foemeath. 0 00; 0 00! 0 0 
— vessee | 28 346/27 31 0) 15 20 
ingtom™.... | 27 360 ' 24.29 6% 15 19 6 


* Dalkeith and Haddi 
Rye, Pease, and Be 


English quarter, 
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ngton are given by the $e/7.—The Scotc 


ans, is three 
Barley and Oats, is about 6 bushels Wincheste es Gan éSechahs. 


6} 29s. 0d.— 39s. 6d. 








Beans. Pease. 
s. to s. d. | s. to s. d. 
34 500/42 460 
40 560\ 0 00 
38 5360! 0 00 
44 480/ 0 OO 
34 400/36 400 
44 600!| 0 OO 
38 560) 0 00 
46 52 0 00 
45 00] o OO. 
40 500/44 480 
30 500/40 500 
40 480) 0 00 
143 5601 0 00 
| 38 430/40 440 
34 380/36 390 
40 530/40 480 
40 440/38 580 
| 37 410/40 410 
52.00); 0 00 
38 450) 40 500 
38 430) 0 OO 
0 00; 0 OO 
0 00! 0 00 
34 500/42 480 
44 600) 0 00 
0 00, o @e0 
0/15 199° 

15 1961) 15 oe 
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Liverpool, Feb. 8.—The demand for Wheat, Oats, Oatmeal, and Flour, 
improved here during the past week, although the arrivals from Ireland 
have again been very considerable of those articles. And the market of 
this day having been well attended by both town and country dealers, 
Wheat and Oats, to a limited extent, were purchased rather more freely at 
a small advance upon the prices of this day se’nnight. In other articles 
of the trade there was so little done as not to warrant any alteration in 
value. 

Imported into Liverpool, from the 1st to the 7th Feb. 1825, inclusive: 
—Wheat, 8,999; Barley, 498; Oats, 14,947; Malt, 344; Beans, 318; 
and Peas, 168 quarters. Flour 2,892 sacks, per 280 lbs. Oatmeal, 784 
packs per 240 lbs, American Flour, 400 barrels. 


Norwich, Feb. 12.—The Corn trade was not quite so lively as last week; 
Wheat fetched from 62s. to 71s.; Barley, 30s. to 48s. In ether Grain 
there appears but little alteration. 


Bristol, Feb. 12.—Best Wheat and Malting Barley, sells tolerably well 
here, at the prices belew stated. Other kinds of Grain, and Malt, are dull 
at last week’s rates: supplies moderate.—Best Wheat, from 8s. 6d. to 
8s. 9d.; new ditto, 6s. 6d. to 7s..9d.; inferior ditto, 5s, 6d. to 6s. $d. ; 
Barley, 3s. to 5s. 6d.; Beans, 4s. to 7s,; Oats, 2s, 3d. to 3s. $d.; and 
Malt, 5s. 6d. to 7s. 9d. per bushel, Flour, Seconds, 30s. to 50s. per bag. 


Birmingham, Feb, 10.—During the last two or three weeks the trade of 
the Corn market here has been very heavy without material alteration in 
prices, owing principally to the uncertainty, which still exists, relative to 
the opening of the ports for the admission of Barley and Canadian Wheat. 
To-day, opmion is much divided, and although more money has been ob- 
tained for fine things, yet the trade may be considered as heing heavy. The 
stock of Malt and of Barley in the hands of the Malsters is considered to 
be very light, and that a better trade in these articles will follow; the 
certainty of the fact that the ports will remain closed against the admission 
of Barley, and the opinion is generally in favour that they will so remain; 
but on is the mystery with which the law on the subject is enveloped, 
that there is not two persons in the market who can agree in their 
opinion upon it. We have not much fine Barley, nor indeed fine Grain of 
any kind offering, but there is an abundance of inferior quality, 


Ipswich, Feb. 12.—We had to-day a large supply of Beans, with rather 
a short quantity of otherGrain. Prices remain much as last week. 


Wisbech, Feb. 12—The market to-day may be called about 1s. per 
quarter lower for Wheat. Beans and Oats also a trifle cheaper. Red 
Wheats damp, making from 56s. to 60s.; fine dry ditto, 64s. to 66s ; white 
ditto, 68s. to 70s. Oats, 16s. to 20s.; fine, 22s:to 24s. Beans 38s. 
to 40s. Grinding Barley 13d. to 14d. per stone. 


Wakefield, Feb. 11.—The arrivals. this week are not very large: the sales 
of Wheat have ruled very dull to-day; and it is.with some difficulty the 
prices of this day se’nnight are maintained. The business done in Barley 
1s principally confined. to e amgr ings the Malsters -not. feeling sufficient 
confidence relative to whether the ports open or not, to induce them to 
purchase freely ; prices must, however, be noted @s, per quarter higher, 
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COUNTRY CATTLE ann MEAT MARKETS, &e. 


weather and 
‘orwich Castle Meadow, Feb. 12.—The openness of the 
cee ae Lad Sor toe brought up a considerable 
quantity of Stock of all descriptions to day, in expectation of finding cus- 
tomers at the prices of last week. The show of Sheep was unusually large, 


quantity of feed for the season of the year, 


and went off readily. Hoggetts fetching tron 


Beef and Mutton, 8s. per stone. 


1 27s. to 35s. per head Fat 


Horncastle, Feb. 12.—Beef, 7s. to 7s. 6d. per stone of 14]bs.; Mutton, 
6d. to 7d.; Pork, 6d. to 7d.; and Veal, 8d, to 9d. per lb, 


At Morpeth Market, on Wednesday, there was a great supply of Coe 
ind a good many Sheep; being few buyers, the former met with ull sale, 
and prices rather lower.——Beef, 5s, 3d, to 65. 5 Mutton, 5s. Gd, to 6s. 6d. 


per stone, sinking offal. 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, sold in the Maritime Counties of 
England and Wales, for the Week ended Feb. 5, 1525. 











W heat. Barley. Oats, 

, s. d. oy * .. & 
’ PE” .cceccaeneet une 7. 4....98 10....9% 6 
| PD an cisco staat 71 4....40 0....26 0 
| _ One 63 9....40 11....95 5 
le RS A ST GS 2....0 5....0 € 

I ie: entice Se dit ete OL 40 @.ccpae ~~ Oveel 0 

Cambridgeshire.......... a. Pr ee 

; DU: 4% Fakbuea cea cad GT. Gicsct Besccam. & 
NE RRS Se Fercste Genco 2 
I | as on: ahcin glen! ales G3 0....09 3....22 O 

EE oe ence ch on mathe | rer are PK 

Northumberland ........ De. Veeco Disc ce 

J! ee. 64 0....96 5....22 7 

Westmoreland .......... 62 0....389 0....24 2 

BRancashive ...ccccccusccs 66 5....86 9....23 9 

SO cockcwda Maeenck 64 9....47 7....9% 10 

Gloucestershire.......... 66 5....42 5....% 5 

Somersetshire .......... 67 10....41 0....90 5 

Monmouthshire ........ oO Bist’ 421:2,.98 6 

Devonshire.............. G 9....87 3....21 0 

| a ee Oe 65 0....36 9....21 8 

ee 66 2....38 2....293 7 

Hampshire .............. 6> 8....38 2....23 9 

North Wales ............ G4 4....40 7....20 O 

South Wales ............ @ 0....36 7....18 10 





i>. 


* The London Average is always that of the Week preceding. 
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